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ephemeral, the traditional ballads despised by Mopsas but
more enduring. The distinction between the typical broad-
side and the typical traditional ballad is an aesthetic one,
and it is only quite recently that it has been made at all.
Before the nineteenth century, people never spoke of the two
types as in any way different.

The first sign of any literary appreciation of the ballads is
Sir Philip Sidney's famous remark in his Apology for Poetry,
presumably about some version of "Chevy Chase": "I never
heard the old song of Percy and Douglas that I found not my
heart mooved more than with a trumpet; and yet it is sung
but by some blinde Crowder, with no rougher voyce, than
rude style,'5 Sidney was partly apologizing for his barbarity
and partly asserting that "Chevy Chase" was good poetry
because it instructed as well as delighted: it promoted the
epic virtue of magnanimity, making it shine throughout all
misty fearfulness and foggy desires. But Sidney's praise was
exceptional; other Elizabethans speak scornfully of the ballads.
Ben Jonson takes off the connoisseur of ballads in Bartholomew
Fair, where Squire Cokes recalls "the ballads over the nursery
chimney at home of my own pasting up".

Nevertheless, the ballads did play an important part in
English literary life of the seventeenth century. They were
all known by intellectuals and ploughmen alike. One of John
Aubrey's anecdotes is about the poet, John Corbet, later a
bishop, and a Doctor of Divinity at this time, going to Abingdon
on a market day. "The ballad singer complayned, he had no
custome, he could not put off his ballades. The Jolly Docter
putts off his gowne, and putts on the ballad-singer's leathern-
jacket, and being a handsome man, and had a full rare
voice, he presently vended a great many, and had a great
audience."

A few antiquarians or men of a curious spirit made col-
lections of broadsides. The most famous is Pepys's, finished
in 1703, which has over sixteen hundred, a thousand of them
unique. Although the broadsides were despised, they became
an accepted literary form for burlesque or mock heroic. Many
ballads of this kind were produced by literary men of the